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Well,  folks,  all  I  know  is  what  I  learn  frcm  ay  i i&ighbors 


What  I'll  tell  you  over  the  radio  is  what  ny  neighbors  who  are  EXIERTS  in 
various  lines  tell  ME.  And  sometimes  what  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists 
tell  me  when  I  write  in  for  information. 

Some  of  ray  neighbors  are  mighty  handy  people  to  have  around.    For  instance 
our  mutual  friend,  W.  R.  B.    As  you  know,  W.  R.  B.  is  a  specialist  on  gardens, 
and  flowers  and  shrubs  and  landscape  gardening.    And  the  best  thing  about  him  is 
that  he  practices  what  he  preaches.     I  wish  all  of  you  could  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  garden  he  raised  last  summer.    And  the  wild- flower  beds  that  he's  just 
putting  in  now.    And,  while  I  think  of  it,  you  ought  to  see  the  swimming  pool  he' 
built  in  his  back  yard.    It's  a  little  late  in  the  season,  I  guess,  to  mention 
swimming.    But  SOMETIME  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  pool. 

Right  now  I'm  more  interested  in  flowers.     I've  been  taking  it  so  easy  a- 
round  home  lately  that  I  had  a  feeling  it  couldn't  last  long.    And  it  didn't. 
My  wife  brought  loafing  to  a  sudden  close  yesterday,  by  casually  remarking  that 
it  was  about  time  to  plant  bulbs.    And  she  added  that  this  year  I'd  promised  to 
put  in  some  perennial  flowers  too. 


Well,  the  first  thing  was  to  get  out  the  old  spading  fork.    And  the  second 
was  to  step  across  the  street  and  knock  on  W.  R.  B. «s  back  door. 

W.  R.  B.  grinned  as  he  eyed  the  spading  fork.    "Well,  I  see  Mrs.  T.  has  yc 
working  again." 

"And  that  means,"  I  came  back,  "that  BOTH  of  us-you  and  I—  are  going  to 
work  a  little.     Come  on  over  and  start  telling  me  what  to  do." 

I  took  a  hitch  in  my  belt  and  turned  over  a  few  forkfuls  of  soil.    The  sur 
face  was  about  eight  inches  deep  but  the  subsoil  was  pretty  hard.    W.  R.  B. 
suggested  that  I  spade  a  little  deeper.    -He  said,  though,  not  to  bring  MUCBT-.sub- 
soil  to  the  surface.    Simply  to  loosen  it. 

"Your  ground's  probably  not  in  very  good  shape,"  He  observed.     "You'd  bet- 
ter apply  either  some  finely  ground  bone  meal  or  a  mixed  fertilizer.    A  mixture 
containing  about  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per  cent 
potash  would  be  about  right.    Apply  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  for  every 
square  yard  of  bed  surface.    Abd  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  breaking  the 
lumns  at  the  same  time. 
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"Then,  after  you  get  through  spading,"  he  went  on*  "its  a  good  plan  to  add 
a  little  more  fertilizer  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  a  garden  rake.    And  when 
the  "bulbs  are  set  you  can  mulch  the  bed  with  some  well-rotted  manure.    If  your 
soil  were  heavy  and  inclined  to  be  wet  I  wouldn't  advise  the  mulch.    Because  it 
would  hold  too  much  water,    A^tf  food  drainage  is  absolutely  essential," 

"Now,"  I  suggested,  straightening  up  and  suddenly  discovering  a  new  mus- 
cle in  my  back,  "let's  pretend  that  the  spading  is  done.    How  far  apart  do  you 
plant  bulbs?    And  how  deep? 

"Well,  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs  should  be  set  about  8  or  9  inches  apart 
in  the  bed.    When  you  get  the  soil  ready,  place  the  bulbs  on  the  surface  one  in  a 
place  where  you  want  them.    You're  going  to  have  a  round  bed.     So  first  you'll 
want  to  put  a  row  of  bulbs  near  the  edge  of  the  bed — say  about  six  inches  from  the 
edge.    Then  arrange  those  in  the  center  more  or  less  in  squares  or  rows.    A  good 
way  is  to  place  a  peg  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  and  draw  circles  by  means  of  a 
string. 

You'd  better  use  a  long  narrow-bladed  trowel  to  make  holes  with  after  the 
bulbs  are  all  in  position.    Then  set  each  bulb  in  the  hole  root  downward.    If  your 
surface  is  light  and  sandy,  cover  the  large  bulbs  about  five  inches  deep.    On  ..^ 
heavy  clay  soils  you'd  probably  cover  about  three  inches  deep. 

"Of  course  if  you  want  a  BORDER  like  I  have,  there  wouldn't  be  any  regular 
lines.    A  random  arrangement  gives  a  good  effect. 

"3y  the  way — why  don't  you  border  you  bed  with  Crocus  bulbs.    Or  you  can 
plant  them  in  your  lawn.    Simply  make  holes  with  the  trowel  and  set  them  about.  2 
inches  deep,  right  side  up,  and  cover  them.    Crocus  bulbs  planted  in  the  lawn 
will  bloom  every  spring  before  time  to  begin  pushing  the  lawn  mower." 

Well,  I  could  see  that  W.  R.  B.  was  getting  warmed  up  to  his  subject.  And 
I  was  getting  pretty  warm  myself.    So  I  quit  spading  and  listened.    Here  are  some 
of  the  things  he  told  me. 

If  you  have  any  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs  left    from  outdoor  planting,  why 
not  use  them  for  growing  flowers  in  the  house?    Plant  them  in  fern  pans  or  in  pots 
water  them,  and  store  them  in  a  cool  frostfree  place  with  sand  covering  the  pots 
so  they  won't  dry  out.    Then,  two  or  three  weeks  before  you  want  them  to  flower, 
lift  the  pots.    And  keep  them  shaded  in  a  cool  room\$ben  gradually  give  them  light 
Bulbs  need  time,  by  the  way,  to  form  roots.    So  they  must  be  kept  several  months 
before  you  take  them  in  the  house. 

*f  you  want  to  save  the  bulbs  after  flowering  them  in  the  house,  just  re- 
move them  with  the  ball  of  earth.    Then  plunge  them  in  the  flower  border  out  of 
doors,  and  let  them  remain  until  outdoor  bulbs  are  dug  next  summer. 

Is  it  too  late  to  transplant  hollyhocks  and  other  perennials?    Ho,  just  a- 
bout  the  right  time  for  perennials  in  most  places.    A  little  early,  perhaps  for 
hollyhocks.    Better  wait  until  they  stop  growing.    Or,  even  better  you  can  trans- 
plant them  next  spring  before  they  START  to  grow  if  there  is  danger  ofLsoil  heav- 
ing in  early  serine. 
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Seedling  perennials  that  have  made  a  good  start  can  "be  transplanted  almost 
any  time  in  the  fall  ?;hen  the  ground  is  in  good  shape.     It  all  depends  on  loca- 
tion and  character  of  soil.     It's  easy  to  transplant  good  plants.     Simply  loosen 
them  from  the  pots  or  cut  them  out  of  "boxes  with  a  "block  of  soil  around  their 
roots  and  set  them  in  your  flower  "border  a  trifle  deeper  than  they  are  in  the  pots 
and  boxes. 

"Now,  about  the  soil  for  perennials.     That's  a  vital  point,  and  many  peo- 
ple lose  out  right  there.    Your  soil  has  to  be  in  good  condition  "before  you  can 
grow  flowers  of  any  kind.     First,  comes  the  matter  of  drainage.     Plants  can't 
stand  too  much  water  about  their  roots.     If  the  land  isn't  drained  naturally,  put 
in  some  lines  of  drain  tiles,  broken  stone,  or  even  narrow  strips  of  board  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  "box.    These  drains  should  be  ;lt  intervals  of  from  8  to 
10  feet  and  should  have  a  uniform  fall  of  about  6  incher  to  100  feet.  Usually 
they're  about  30  inches  deep,  although  that  depends  some  on  character  of  the  soil. 
All  drains  should  connect  at  their  lower  ends  with  a  gensral  drain  which  discharge 
on  a  lower  level. 

"Then,  the  second  important  point.     It  is  to  add  plenty  of  organic  matter 
to  the  soil.    Well-rotted  manure  is  probably  the  "best  material  if  it  can  "be  ob- 
tained.    Sod  chopped  fine  with  a  hoe  or  spade  and  mixed  with  the  soil  will  help  if 
you  can't  get  manure.    And  any  weeds  or  plant  material  that  isn't  diseased  is  good 
fertilizer. 

Leaves  too.     Try  piling  leaves  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  and  compost  them, 
by  adding  a  little  soil  and  some  superphosphate.     Then  later,  before  they  are  used 
as  a  top  dressing  for  the  soil,  a  little  lime,  should  be  added  to  sweeten  the  mi*, 
ture.    But  only  a  little*    Too  much  lime  is,  well,  too  much. 

That's  all        R.  B.  had  time  to  say  before  we  both  received  orders  to  get 
ready  for  dinner.     I    want  to  put  in  just  one  more  word  about  wil-df  lowers,  though. 
Mr.  Ricker,  who  has  done  most  of  the  wildflower  work  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  the  one  big  thing  to  remember  in  transplanting  wild  flowers 
is  to  put  them  in  soil  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  soil  they  were  growing  in. 
Many  plants,  for  instance,  like  Azalia,  Laurel  and  Rhododendron  require  an  acid 
soil. 

"Before  you  start  a  wildflower  garden,"  Mr.  Ricker  wrote  me,  "I'd  advise 
that  you  test  the  soil  around  the  plants  to  be  transplanted.    Then  put  the  plants 
in  a  soil  that  gives  about  the  same  reaction." 

Mr.  Ricker  recommended  that  all  wildflower  gardeners  get  and  use  a  small 
hydrogen— ion  soil  tester     They  can  be  purchased  from  several  different  firms  at 
very  small  cost- 

"And  don't,"  Mr.  Ricker  said  in  closing,  "by  any  means  take  plants  if 
they're  rare„     The  best  place  to  get  plants  is  to  find  some  piece  of  woods  or 
field  to  be  plowed  up  for  farm  crops.     The  owner  will  usually  be  glad  to  let  you 
dig  up  those  flowers- 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Tjme:    10  Minutes 

OPENING  AMOUNCEMMT:    Another  week  has  rolled  around  and  Neighbor  'M61ih5s*on 
still  is  battling  with  the  problems  which  "beset  all  good  householders  at  this 
time  of  year.    Neighbor  Thompson  is  a  little  hit  more  fortunate  than  the  rest 
of  us  "because  he  has  the  assistance  of  some  facts  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Like  the  rest  of  us  he  also  has  the  energizing  help  of  a 
good  wife  who  intends  to  see  that  all  chores  are  done,    ^ow  he  is  ready  to  share 
this  week's  hatch  of  hints  for  town  farmers  with  you. 


*  *  *  *  * 


"It'll  soon  be  October,"  Mrs.  Thompson  remarked  the  other  evening  after 
dinner,    "that  does  that  remind  you  of?" 

"It  reminds  me,"  I  answered,  "of  fresh  sausage.    And  pumpkin  pies.  And 
that  you'd  better  be  shaking  the  mothballs  out  of  a  few  blankets." 

But  I  knew  there  was  something  alse  back  of  her  remark.    "Well",  she 
said,  "it  reminds  me  that  our  lawn  is  pretty  seedy-looking.    And  W.  R.  3.  says 
that  now  is  the  time  to  get  it  in  shape  for  next  season.    You'd  better  have 
him  come  over  and  give  you  some  pointers." 

So  I  asked  W.  R.  B.  to  come  over  the  next  evening  to  try  out  some  of  the 
fresh  cider  my  farmer  friend,  Dan  Wiggins,  brought  in  the  other  day.  And  while 
W.  R.  B.  was  smacking  his  lips  over  the  cider,  I  asked  him  what  he'd  suggest  I, 
do  about  my  lawn. 

"Fell,"  he  said,  "I  have  noticod  that  your  lawn  looks  pretty  bad.  Most 
lawns  have  a  tendency  to  look  that  way  this  time  of  the  year..    But  I  don't  know 
just  H0T7  bad  it  is.    ^o  I'll  have  to  tell  you  something  general  and  lot  you 
figure  out  the  solutions  to  your  particular  problems.     I  won't  be  in  the  town  the 
next  few  days,  you  know." 

I  requested  him  to  go  ahead  and  "shoot."    But  first,  Mrs.  T.  joined  us, 
so  that  she  could  remember  all  of  the  pointers  that  I'd  be  apt  to  forget. 

"If  your  lawn  is  in  fairly  good  condition,"  T7.  R.  B.  began,  "it's  often 
possible  to  renovate  it  by  raking  off  and  pulling  out  the  undesirable  grasses 
and  weeds,    following  this,  by  adding  a  little  fertilizer  or  possibly  some  sifted 
soil  to  improve  soil  conditions  before  resoeding.     This  will  give  the  new  grass 
a  good  foundation. 

"If  you  DO  follow  this  plan,  it's  a  good  idea  to  rake  the  surface  of  the 
lawn  rather  heavily,    ^ou  want  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  remaining  desirable 
grass,  you  see.    And  bare  spots  should  be  workod  up  with  a  spading  fork  to  a 
depth  of  perhaps  1  l/2  to  2  inches.     Then  rake  them  smooth  and  roll  directly 
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after  the  seed  is  sown. 

"Now,  if  your  lawn  is  really  in  as  "bad  shape  as  Mrs.  T.  thinks  it  is, 
you've  got  to  do  more  than  that.     In  such  cases  nothing  bat  complete  renovation 
will  restore  it  to  proper  conditions.     It  pays  first  to  rake  off  dead  and  un- 
desirable grass,  and  remove  weeds.    Then  work  it  over  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  ■ 
inches  with-.a  spading  fork.    Jf  the  soil  is  very  day  you'd  "better  water  it  light- 
ly a  short  time  before  doing  this. 

"Sandy  loam  soils  don't  require  much  working  over.   Heavy  clays,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sometimes  hard  to  get  in  shape.    As  a  rule  clay  soil  should  not 
he  worked  very  deep.    Just  enough  to  get  a  loose  surface  that  can  be  raked 
smooth  and  that  will  permit  removal  of  deep-rooted  weeds  and  undesirable  grasses.1 

"You  mentioned  fertilizer  a  while  ago,"  I  interrupted.    "Should  I  get 
some  manure?" 

"Most  manure  as  -ourchased  is  undesirable,"  T7.  R.  B.  declared.  "Barnyard 
or  stable  manure — in  fact  practically  all  manure  that  is  available — contains 
weed  seeds.    Pulverized  sheep  manure  sold  by  seed  houses  and  fertilizer  dealers 
is  free  from  weed  seeds.    But  you  can't  use  very  much  of  it,  it  is  so  highly 
concentrated.    After  all  is  said  and  done,  I  believe  that  the  best  thing  to  use 
•is  &  complete  fertilizer  containing  about  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per  cent  potash." 

Mrs.  T.  spoke  up.'    "How  much  fertilizer  would  you  need  for  a  lawn  like 

ours?" 

W.  R.  B.  poured  himself  another  glass  of  cider.    "That  depends  on  local 
conditions  again.     *f  your  soil  is  relatively  poor  it  will  be  all  right  to  use 
one-fourth  pound  to  each  square  yard  of  surface.    Or,  on  a  lawn  30  by  60  feet 
you  could  use  35  to  50  pounds  of  fertilizer.     This  is  a  pretty  heavy  application. 
But  you  don't  make  the  lawn  over  very  often  so  it  pays  to  fertilize  about  as 
heavily  as  you  can  without  burning.    If  you  put  TOO  MUCH  on,  of  course,  you'll 
burn  the  young  grass  plants  and  have  brown  spots  in  your  lawn.    The  main  point 
in  applying  fertilizer  is  to  spread  it  evenly  and  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil. 

"Just  a  word  about  lime.    Don't  use  lime  on  your  lawn  unless  you've  had 
a  test  made  that  shows  conclusively  that  your  soil  is  sour.    Many  a  good  lawn 
has  been  ruined  by  indiscriminate  application  of  lime.    Lime  is  all  right  in  its 
place.    But  be  sure  you  need  it. 

"Now,  Thompson,  here's  where^you    an  get  some  exercise.     Before  re-seeding 
the  lawn  rake  the  surface  smooth.      on't  be  backward  about  raking  the  soil. 
That's  good  for  it." 

"Next,  sow  the  seed.  I'd  suggest  you  use  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  to 
each  thousand  square  feet,    ^hat  means  about  5  pounds  for  a  30  by  60  foot  lot." 

"The  mixture  used  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States,  you  know  contains 
bluegrass,  redtop,  Italian  rye  grass,  and  a  little  white  clover.  Different 
sections  have  their  peculiarities,  for  example,  im  most  of  the  South  Bermuda 
grass  is  largely  used  for  lawns,  clumps  of  the  grass  being  brought  from  a  meadow 
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or  pasture  and  transplanted  to  the  lawni    Along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  St. 
Augustine  or  Charleston  grass  is  extensively  used  fcr  lawns.     Carpet  grass  makes 
a  very  smooth,  velvety  lawn  and  is  especially  adapted  for  growing  in  shady  place 
in  the  extreme  south.     Creeping  Bent  grasses  are  now  coming  into  extensive  use:" 
in  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  Northeast." 

"After  the  lawn  is  seeded,  roll  it  thoroughly  to  pack  the  surface.  If 
you  sow  the  seed  on  a  surface  that  has  already  "been  rolled,  its  a  good  idea  to 
rake  lightly  with  a  steel  rake  "before  seeding.     Then  roll  it  the  second  time." 

"Sodding  the  lawn  is  perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  get  a  greensward  "but 
cutting  and  laying  sod  is  hard  work  and  expensive,  so  most  people  will  do  best 
to  sow  lawn  grass  seed  or  transplant  clumps  of  the  grasses  that  are  most  easily 
started  in  that  way." 

W.  3.  B.  paused.     "Well,  I  guess  that's  about  all  I  can  tell  you" about 
making  a  good  lawn.    Except  that  you  may  have  to  apply  some  water,  both  to  start 
the  grass  seed  and  to  encourage  growth  of  plants  that  are  transplanted,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bermuda  grass  and  St.  Augustine  grass." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  put  in.  "I  have  another  question.  How  about  cutting 
a  new  lawn?    Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  it's  a  mistake  to  cut  new  grass. 

"Well,  HE's  the  one  who's  mistaken,"  said  W.  R.  B.  "The  lawn  mower  should 
be  used  just  as  soon  as  there's  enough  grass  to  cut.    The  clippings,  unless  they 
are  TOO  heavy,  may  be  left  on  the  lawn.     They  gradually  work  in  among  the  blades 
of  grass  and  form  a  sort  of  mulch.    If  they're  heavy  enough  to  injure  the  grass 
and  cause  yellow  spots  though,  you'll  do  "better  to  rake  them  off  or  use  a  grass 
catcher. " 

"And  while  I'm  on  the  subject,"  ff«  R.  B.  continued  with  a  sort  of  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "the  thing  most  responsible  for  a  nice  lawn  is  the  care  you  give  it, 
rather  than  the  character  of  soil  and  other  conditions.  Of  course  you've  got  to 
have  enough  fertility  in  your  soil  to  grow  gras-'Si  And  you've  got  to  keep  out 
the  weeds.  But  grass  GROWS  naturally,  So  after  all,  the  lawn  mower  is  the  most 
important  implement  involved  in  the  care  of  the  lawn." 

"And  that,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Thompson,  "is  the  best  thing  you've  said  all 
evening.    It's  just  what  I've  "been  telling  him  for  years." 


•i  -    •  x 


CLOSING  ANNOIHCElfiDNT :     If  you  have  any  questions  on  your  lawn  or  garden  problems 
don't  hesitate  to  send  them  to  Neighbor  Thompson.    Ke  will  see  that  they  are  ans' 
wered  by  men  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  cooperating  with 
Station  in  presenting  this  weekly  Primer  for  Town  Parmers. 


